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GEMANTS RIGHT TO ALSACE. 



The American who returns from a tour in Europe, after turn- 
ing his attention not only to nature and art, but to the political 
relations of the older hemisphere, must bring home a vivid im- 
pression of the serious dangers which threaten the peace of 
Europe. The most serious of these dangers is the well-nigh un- 
endurable tension in the relations between Prance and Germany. 
This takes the form, in France, of a passionate bitterness against 
the victor of 1870 — an intense longing pervading all classes of 
the community, to overthrow the treaty of Frankfort and to re- 
open the struggle for revenge. To this stands opposed in Ger- 
many a clear, calm resolve to hold firm the victor's prize of the 
great war, and to defend it, if need be, with sacrifices of every 
sort. The other great questions which agitate Europe would in 
all probability be settled in peaceful fashion by the peoples stand- 
ing in such sore need of peace, if this embittered antagonism 
between France and Germany did not contain within itself fuel 
enough to produce, on the first occasion, a general explosion. 

The question then may readily force itself upon the American 
who contemplates the situation of Europe without prejudice and 
in a friendly spirit, whether the victor of 1871 did not carry his de- 
mands to an excess fraught with the greatest danger to the entire 
continent and eventually to Germany itself. This view has found 
expression in the German Parliament. Socialistic Deputies have 
repeatedly declared that the constant danger of war, the conse- 
quent ever-increasing burdens of taxation, and the pressure of a 
military system are a results of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 

It is, however, certain that grief over the loss of two provinces 
is not the factor of prime importance in the feelings of the 
French. 

The cry in the name of which a new straggle at arms is de- 
manded is not the liberation of the provinces incorporated against 
their own will in the German Empire, but revenge, as such, and 
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in its own name. And he who is in any degree conversant with 
the French national character will cherish no doubt that the 
disposition of Prance would be the same, though Germany in the 
year 1871 had foregone all increase of territory. 

The story is told that Thiers met with Kanke at Vienna in the 
winter of 1870-71, and, in a conversation upon the political 
situation sought to convince the German historian that as the 
war owed its beginning to the Empire, it had, in all reason, 
reached its end at the Empire's downfall. On the same occasion 
the French statesman is said to have addressed to Ranke the 
inquiry: "Against whom are you still lighting?" and to have 
received the reply : " Against Louis XIV." And, in fact, no 
one who surveys the history of Europe since the Reformation can 
fail to recognize that the effort to crush foreign nationalities by 
violence, and to establish French supremacy without regard to 
consequences, though it found in the "great monarch" its 
mightiest embodiment, ought yet to be ascribed, not to this or 
that ruler of France, but to the French people. This tendency 
has remained the same through all the changes of rule in France. 
The armies of the Revolution strove to carry out the ideas of the 
Revolution by force in all lands, and this spirit of violent propa- 
ganda was taken advantage of by the great Son of the Revolution 
in forming the plans of his ambition. Nothing less than the 
overbearing spirit, so deeply rooted in the French character, 
made it possible for Napoleon to erect upon the collapse of the 
old States his outrageous despotism. 

The right of nations to select for themselves, without refer- 
ence to outside powers, that form of constitution corresponding 
to their nature has never found recognition in France. Prussia 
had no sooner laid the foundations of a new Germany in 1866 
than French Chauvinism saw in the Prussian successes an 
unpardonable insult to French honor. But how could a people, 
which from 1866 to 1870 was shrieking revenge for Sadowa, have 
forgiven Sedan, although the victor had attained no increase of 
territory ? The German victory of 1870 made the probability of a 
second war so great that it became the first task of German state- 
craft to give to the military position of Germany the greatest 
possible strength. 

The annexation of the fortress Metz with the French-speaking 
population lying about it, sprang, as Prince Bismarck has him- 
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self over and over openly declared, exclusively from strategic 
grounds. 

As regards Alsace, however, and German Lorraine, i. e., as re- 
garded by far the larger part of the region annexed in 1871, there 
came into view, by the side of strategic considerations, national 
grounds of the first importance. 

The French claim to Alsace was robbery, accomplished at a 
time when Germany, owing to the break-up of its political 
organization, was incapable of defending its own territory. Upon 
the soul of the freshly-established and mighty empire the expia- 
tion of this ancient grievance fell as a national duty of the most 
pressing character. 

True, the labor of French statesmanship for two hundred 
years had not been without fruit. Alsace, at the moment of its 
annexation, had become French, not only externally, but with 
heart and soul. The entire population, with few exceptions, ex- 
pressed itself in passionate protest against the provisions of the 
peace of Frankfort. It is precisely this circumstance which 
makes it difficult for the citizens of a democratic republic to ap- 
prove the annexation of 1871. Yet there could be no greater 
mistake than to refer the differences in the judgments passed 
upon this act to the contrast between the monarchial and demo- 
cratic ideas. Every sound conception of the state, in the repub- 
lic no less than in the monarchy, must regard the nation as a 
unity, and as thereby precluded from according to each member 
of the body the right to determine at pleasure its own political 
form. 

The assumption that not only the people as a whole but every 
part of the people is sovereign would lead to anarchy. Eepublican 
governments have defended with the greatest energy the unity of 
the state against desires for separation. Switzerland defeated 
the League of Separation by force of arms, and the United States 
held the Southern States in the Union through struggles prolonged 
through years. The only question, then, to be discussed, in an 
ethical judgment upon the annexation, is this : " Was the popu- 
lation of Alsace in 1871 still to be regarded as German ?" A for- 
eigner who looks at the political temper of the Alsatians is, in gen- 
eral, inclined to give a negative answer to this question. And, in- 
deed, nothing seems more incomprehensible than the passionate op- 
position of an integral part of a nation to which the highest and 
VOL. CXLTI. — so. 378. 38 
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most precious right — the right to its own nationality — has been re- 
stored. 

But one must remember that Alsace has been united with 
France for 200 years, and that she has lived through the entire 
period of the development of modern history as a part of France. 
The storms of the Revolution have blown through the land, and 
have swept away the German recollections as the autumn wind 
sweeps away withered leaves. The conspicuous military ability 
of the Alsatians has brought to them a rich participation in the 
military laurels of the First Empire. The potent centralization, 
which sways not only the political but also the intellectual life of 
France, has prostrated the spirit and soul of the people of Alsace. 
The ambitious elements have been constrained, in consequence of 
this centralization, to subject themselves to the sway of French 
customs. He who felt that he had in himself the stuff to achieve 
something in diplomacy, or in literature, or in art, was obliged to 
journey to Paris. Ever since the beginning of this century, it 
has been the exception for an Alsatian to study at a German Uni- 
versity, while but few educated Alsatians could be' found who had 
not spent at Paris, at least, a part of those youthful years which 
fix the character for life. 

At all times, in the contact of German and French civiliza- 
tions, the latter has gained a certain superiority. The German 
spirit is deeper than the French, more eager to solve by ever 
repeated effort the great fundamental problems of life. But the 
French possess a far greater talent for form. They tolerate more 
readily superficiality than obscurity of expression, and are un- 
wearied in their effort to give to each thought an expression in 
which it can be grasped by every one and become the common 
property of all educated men. An extraordinary logical dex- 
terity is united among the French with unsurpassed ele- 
gance. Hence the French are without doubt more likeable 
than the Germans. German friendship is perhaps firmer and 
more valuable than French friendship, but French social inter- 
course is incomparably more graceful and charming than social 
life among the Germans. It is to their gift for form that the 
French are indebted for an influence upon the intellectual devel- 
opment of Germany to which the innate worth of their ideas would 
never have entitled them. The classical period of German literature 
was forced to begin with a war for independence, waged against 
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the French spirit. Frederick the Great considered the German 
speech and the German literature barbaric ; he wrote his prose and 
verse in French, and he could give no better advice to Germans, 
in respect to literature, than to imitate French models. It was 
necessary for Lessing to overthrow by his unsparing criticism the 
art theories of Voltaire, before " Gotz von Berliehingen"and the 
" Sorrows of Werther " could be created. In our own century, as 
well, which began with the liberation of Germany from the politi- 
cal and literary supremacy of France, it is equally true that the 
political theories and the literary currents in France have had a 
potent influence upon Germany. These are facts in the psychol- 
ogy of nations which, though we may lament, we cannot dispute, 
and which can become changed only gradually through the politi- 
cal unity and the unfolding of the power of Germany. What in- 
deed is more easy to comprehend than that German Alsace, in its 
political union with France, should have taken on French cus- 
toms ? In Alsace to-day the German language is, we may almost 
say, only known in the form of a dialect, while all higher subjects 
of thought are discussed in French. 

The question now arises : " Have the Alsatians, in virtue of 
the experiences through which they have passed, ceased to be 
Germans ?" By no means. Who would venture to call Frederick 
the Great a Frenchman because he wrote his prose and verse in 
French ? The true soul of a people, the characteristic principle 
of its individuality, may remain unimpaired though a foreign 
civilization has, for a time, gained the mastery over that people. 
The population of Alsace, with the exception of the cultivated 
classes, in its thoughts, words, feelings, is purely German. The 
records of the struggles which the Alsatians and the people of 
German Lorraine have maintained for the retention of their 
language lie open to every one's view. They furnish the picture 
of a serious, capable people which defends itself with despair 
against the extirpation of its mother-tongue. 

In a petition which was addressed, in 1868, to the Emperor 
Napoleon by the people of German-Lorraine, we read as follows : 
" 0, sir ! How many fathers and mothers of families who earn 
their bread in the sweat of their brow impose upon themselves 
the pious, but none the less heavy, duty of teaching their children 
the Catechism in German by abridging in the winter evenings 
their own needful hours of sleep." In 1869, a radical journal 
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was established by prominent republicans of Mtllhansen in the 
intent to propagate agitation against the Empire among the 
laboring circles. This paper appeared only in the German 
language, and justified this course in the following words : " Be- 
cause the majority, yes the very large majority, of the Alsatian 
people is German in thought, in feeling, in speech ; receives its 
religious instruction in German ; loves and lives according to 
German usages, and will not forget the German language \" 

In those realms of the intellectual life, especially, which 
touch most deeply the soul of a people, has the German nature of 
Alsace resisted the acceptance of a foreign form. In cultivated 
circles, too, which are under the influence of religious feeling, the 
drift of sentiment has been that German Christianity at least 
must be retained. The most distinguished Catholic pulpit orator 
of Alsace in this country. Abbe Mlihe, who died in 1865, was able 
only once in his life to bring himself to preach in French ; and 
Canon Cazeau, of Strassburg Cathedral, published, three years 
before the annexation, an " Bssai sur la conservation de la langue 
Allemande en Alsace," in which, in the interest of religion and 
morals, he energetically resisted the attempt to extirpate the 
German speech. 

It is true, indeed, that the Eationalistic element among the 
Protestants had gained the ascendancy under the French rule, and 
that these were, and still remain, French in their sympathies. 
Eousseau and Voltaire stand higher in their estimation than 
Luther and Spener. But the Evangelical Protestant community 
remained, even up to the annexation, in spiritual fellowship with 
the Fatherland of the Reformation, and in numerous pastors' houses 
of Alsace, the genuine air of home is wafted upon the visitor from 
the German Fatherland. This, at all events, is certain ; The 
proper mother-tongue of a people is that in which it prays. If 
the French journalists who travel through the country and send 
to Havre inflammatory reports of the popular feeling would visit, 
not alone restaurants, caf^s, and promenades, but would also occa- 
sionally plant their foot in an Alsatian village church, they would 
receive impressions which would astonish but at the same time 
would greatly enlighten them. 

It must then be admitted that the German Empire fitted 
again, in 1871, a member into its organism which had been sev- 
ered from it by force. If there is any political principle amenable 
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alike to nature, morals, and reason, it is the principle of nation- 
ality, the victories of which are the great events of our century. 
The French have never, it is true, accepted this principle, but, 
when they wished to give a ground for that boundary of their 
territory acceptable to them, have preferred to derive this ground 
from geography. Under the term " natural boundary," the left 
bank of the Rhine has been from 1815 to 1870 demanded, some 
times covertly, sometimes openly. But nothing is less a " natural 
boundary" than a stream. The dwellers along its water-course 
are not thereby separated, but rather united. Even the Atlantic 
Ocean is a link between America and Europe. A river-valley 
always forms a geographical unity. He who has made a tour on 
foot along the ridge of the Vosges Mountains from the sources of 
the Saar as far as Ballon d' Alsace will not remain in doubt as to 
the natural boundary between France and Germany. 

It is a question of the future whether the task which Grer- 
many has undertaken through the annexation of Alsace shall be 
accomplished with more or less diflBculty, at a period more or less 
remote. Certain it is that the time of accomplishment is still 
distant, as long as the majority of the population in the provinces 
annexed endures only with obstinate reluctance the German rule. 
For the essence of the national state requires that the relations of 
obedience and appurtenance towards it be felt as a necessity by all 
classes of the population. Germany must, therefore, give to Al- 
sace and to Lorraine German civilization, and the sense of mem- 
bership in the German state. The measures for the accomplish- 
ment of this task cannot be of interest in a foreign country, nor 
can they be intelligently Judged in the distance. The purpose of 
these lines is only this : to confirm well-disposed and unpreju- 
diced Americans in the view that the present boundary line be- 
tween France and Germany has been fixed, not by the sentence of 
a haughty victor, but in accordance with principles of justice and 
reason. 

Fkbdbrick Cuetius. 



